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conquest, and a tribute of 8000 gold ounces yearly, and was to furnish 300
knights for three months yearly, if called upon to do so; the clergy were
to be tax-free and subject to ecclesiastical tribunals only; the Regnicoli
were to enjoy their customs as under William the Good. Both allies were
in desperate need of money. Still they borrowed, begged, and taxed; the
affair was a crusade, and the French clergy gave a tenth of their possessions
to it. The Tuscan Guelf bankers were cajoled and coerced to lend with the
prospect of the exploitation of the Regno to requite them. Charles had
equipped a fleet from his county of Provence, and crusaders flocked together
from all France, eager for booty and spiritual benefits.

The leading characteristic of Charles of Anjou, who thus became the
Pope's champion, was a devouring ambition, which stopped at no obstacle
and was never satisfied, He was a statesman strong and cold, ruthless and
crafty. Unweariedly active, he had no liking for any sort of diversion, and
with this dour activity went a love of despotic rule. Of an orthodox nature,
heresy vanished before him. Without being in any way a monster, he was
singularly unloveable, and the narrowness of his sympathies, confined to
Frenchmen who were noble, made him a harsh governor. In 1246 he had
obtained the county of Provence in the Arelate by his marriage with
Beatrice, youngest daughter and heiress of Raymond Bercngar IV, Count
of Provence, who died in 1245, In spite of revolts, he had succeeded in
turning his dominion there into a complete, despotism and had begun fresh
conquests. Between 1258 and 1264 he had made himself lord or count of
southern Piedmont, composed of the little communes which had recently
been subject to Asti, and thus he had a foobhold in Italy. Now he was to
be the defender of Holy Church, and doubted neither the righteousness
of his hire nor that of any of his subsequent proceedings. He convinced
himself that his own exaltation was the chief need of Christendom.

By 1265 immediate action was essential. Manfred was head of a great
confederation, made victorious by his Germans and Saracens. He ruled
Tuscany; his ally Pelavicini was the greatest power in Lombardy; he had
rauch authority in the papal March of Ancona where his vicar had won
a victory in 1264; the Trevisan March was at least neutral; and Venice
and Genoa were his friends. Tunis was his tributary; his father-in-law was
Despot of Epirus; his son-in-law was heii* to Aragon. He seemed to aim
at uniting Italy, seizing the Empire, and keeping a supremacy in the East,
But the wielder of this dominion was himself weak. In spite of his courage
and ability and his many adventures, Manfred yet remained a child of the
harem, which Frederick II, like his Norman predecessors, had fatally
adopted. Indolent and undecided, prone to act through confidential
officials, and loving the imagination of his own greatness, the "Sultan of
Lucera," as his insulting enemies called him, spent his days in his delicious
country-palaces among the Apennines, dictating his adroit, vainglorious
manifestoes, and unable to brace himself up to the pleasureless activity
necessary for his ambitions and even for his safety. He now shewed the